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CAIN AND ABEL: GEN. 4:3-8 



REV. ERNEST W. ALTVATER 
Burrs Mills, N. Y. 



The difficult question about this narrative is: Why did Jehovah 
not accept Cain's offering as well as Abel's ? There have been many 
attempts to answer this question, but they have, in general, been 
unsatisfactory, because they were mere guesses, stimulated by senti- 
ment, and a desire to answer the question. The New International 
Encyclopaedia may be cited as giving a typical answer, and it offers 
this as the reason ; Abel offered his sacrifice with love, whereas Cain 
did not. But this is a mere guess, and does not probably throw any 
light upon the thought which lay in the mind of the originator of the 
story. Dr. Paterson, of Aberdeen, mentions some of the answers 
which have commonly been given, and speaks of their inadequacy, 
but does not propose any which he regards as satisfactory. 1 The 
present writer believes that the answer must be found in the historical 
situation in which the story grew up. But he believes that in order to 
answer this question, we must first ask the more critical one : Why 
did the originator of this story say that Jehovah accepted Abel's 
offering but did not accept Cain's ? This requires a thorough exam- 
ination of the circumstances out of which the story sprang. 

There seems to be a general agreement that the circumstances 
which gave rise to the story were those which obtained in Canaan 
while the Hebrews were making the transition from the nomadic 
to the agricultural stage. 2 The present writer believes that it was 
produced before the situation, as we find it in the time of Elijah, was 
fully developed. It is the outgrowth of a struggle which arose 
between the conservative and the radical tendencies among the 
Hebrews in regard to the worship of Jehovah. The historical situa- 
tion, as it stood in the time of Elijah, was this: The Hebrews had 
entered Canaan some centuries before. The influence of the Canaan- 
ite was upon them, and they had laid aside many of their nomadic 

1 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, Vol. I, p. 3386. 

* Ibid., p. 3390. 
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practices to take up the agricultural practices of the Canaanites. 
Henotheism had been the prevailing type of religion among the 
Hebrews since the time of Moses, i. e., Jehovah was held to be but 
one god among many, but he was the greatest of them all, and the only 
one to whom the Hebrew should give his worship. Now when the 
transition in civilization occurred, two parties arose among the 
Hebrews. One party was conservative, and the other was radical. 
The conservative party said : " No matter what mode of life we follow, 
Jehovah alone is God of the Hebrews, and him alone must we worship 
in accordance with the time-honored customs of the pastoral days." 
In process of time the radical party came to say : " We are becoming an 
agricultural people. Not only must we worship Jehovah, the God 
of our pastoral life, and of our fathers; we must also worship Baal, 
the god of agriculture, and of the land to which we have come." 
These are precisely the issues which were in contest in the time of 
Elijah. A large party in Israel were insisting that they must worship 
Baal as well as Jehovah. Elijah was a strict Jehovah-worshiper, 
and he vigorously opposed the drift of the Hebrews toward the dual 
mode of worship. He challenged the Baal- Jehovah worshipers to a 
contest of the power of the gods. He forced them to take the position 
that it was absurd for them to worship more than one God. "If 
Jehovah be God, follow him; but if Baal, then follow him" (I Kings 
18:21). The only question to be settled was: Which god should 
be worshiped? In the contest, Elijah's contention was sustained, 
but he was reduced to such straits on account of the persecutions of 
Jezebel that he despaired of his life (I Kings 19:4). Now, what- 
ever credence we may be inclined to give to this story, it must be ad- 
mitted that it does represent very correctly a certain crisis in the 
religion of the Hebrews. It shows how sharp were the issues between 
the conservatives and the radicals, and how strenuous were the strict 
Jehovah-worshipers in maintaining pure Jehovah worship. 

This crisis in the time of Elijah was one which, no doubt, had a 
history. Baal worship did not spring up instantaneously in the days 
of Elijah. Before party lines became so distinct as they were in 
his time, there must have been a time when they were not so distinct. 
The Hebrews drifted gradually away from pure Jehovah worship, 
as they drifted gradually into the agricultural habits of the Canaan- 
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ites. Perhaps they did not begin to worship Baal in the beginning 
of their transition from the pastoral to the agricultural life; they 
simply began to worship Jehovah in the forms which were used by 
the Canaanites in their worship of Baal. Instead of offering Jehovah 
animal sacrifices, as their fathers had always done because they had 
nothing else to offer, they now began to offer him sacrifices from the 
products of the soil, as they saw the Canaanites do in the service of 
Baal. But this would be enough to stir up vigorous opposition among 
the conservative Jehovah worshipers. They would resist any inno- 
vations which tended to make the worship of Jehovah like the wor- 
ship given by other peoples to other gods; for there was no God like 
Jehovah, and Jehovah should not be worshiped as any other god. The 
opposition would, no doubt, bring on a strife as bitter as that which 
occurred in the days of Elijah, and it might well be as disastrous to 
those who carried it forward. In their extremity they would, no 
doubt, resort to every means to maintain themselves. What would 
be more effective than to put their enemies' practices in a bad light ; 
to tell how once a trial had been made of their form of worship, and 
Jehovah did not accept it ? What would be more natural than for 
the persecuted party to try to discredit their enemies by telling such 
a story as that of Cain and Abel ? Abel represented the conservative 
who brought the customary animal offering which was acceptable 
to Jehovah; Cain stood for the newer views and the broader and 
richer worship. He would widen the sphere of Jehovah's interests 
and make him the God of agriculture as well as of war and the desert. 
But Jehovah frowns upon his unprecedented offering, and in jealous 
wrath Cain slays his more fortunate brother. 

There are several features of this historical situation which make 
it easy to believe that this part of the Cain story had its origin here. 
There was surely a contest on between the strict Jehovah worshipers 
and the lax Jehovah worshipers. Such a story would be a strong 
instrument, either for attack or defense. It was well in accord with 
the practice of many men of the Old Testament (cf. the books of Job 
and Jonah; Isa. 5:1-2; II Sam. 12 : 1-6, etc.). This story would be 
exactly to the point if conservative Jehovah worshipers were using 
it against persecuting Baal-patterning Jahwists. The same general 
situation which called forth the Elijah story would very naturally 
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give rise to this. There is much parallelism between them. In the 
Elijah story, the question at issue was whether men should worship 
Jehovah or Baal. To settle it, two altars were set up side by side, 
and offerings were made to each God. Jehovah was the only God 
who responded, thereby proving that men should worship Jehovah 
only (I Kings 18:20-40). In the Cain story, the question at issue 
was whether the Hebrews should worship Jehovah as they had always 
done, or whether they should adopt some of the customs used by the 
Canaanites in their worship of Baal. To settle it, two altars were set 
up side by side, and an offering was made to Jehovah by each method. 
Jehovah recognized only the offering which had been made in the old 
way, thereby condemning the innovations drawn from the worship of 
Baal. The parallelism between the two stories is so strong that it 
makes one think that both must have grown up out of the same general 
situation. The difference in the questions at issue indicates that the 
Genesis story was formed in a situation prior to that described in 
Kings. The similarity in the mode of settling the questions indicates 
that the time between the two was not so very great. 

Now if this explanation is correct, it is easy to see why the origina- 
tor of the story should say that Jehovah accepted Abel's offering, but 
did not accept Cain's. It was because he was a conservative Jehovah 
worshiper. He was opposed to the radicalism of his times, and he 
framed his story to sustain him in his contention. The answer to our 
main question, the common one, the question as to why Jehovah did 
not accept Cain's offering as well as Abel's, is now very easy. It was 
because, in the judgment of the originator of the story, Jehovah was 
not a God whose appetites changed with fashion — a God who did 
not care to accept sacrifices which the Hebrews had learned to offer 
from the heathen. 



